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Abstract 

The Language and Literacy Block is an attempt to improve the preparation of elementary teachers to 
teach literacy. It is a component of a year*long f^eservice teacher education program that is a 
collaborative enterprise between the University of 11^^ Some key features 

of the Language and Literacy Block include: (a) joint plinnixig and implementation by univtrsity and 
school faculty; (b) an integrated approach to teaching language by combining reading methods, language 
arts methods, and children's literature; and (c) situated learning to teach literacy^ partially accomplished 
through the use of videotaped student lessons. 
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PREPARING TEACHERS OF LITERACY 



One way to attack literacy-related problems in this nation is to do a better job of preparing teachers of 
literacy. Working coUaborrlively, faculty members of the CoUeg-, of Education at the University of 
nUnois and teachers in a k)cal school district have crafted an umovatwe year-long preservice teacher 
education program to do just that In this report, we wiU describe one component of that program, 
which wc call the Ungnagr and Literacy BkKk. 

Problems of Traditional Teacher Education 

We developed the program in an effort to redress two major problems of preservice teacher education 
identified by research: the limited connectioa between teacher preparation and the real world of 
schooling (Csmegie Forum on Education and the Eoonomy, 1986; Goodbd, 1990; Hohnes Group, 1966, 
1990), and the weakness of coursework and field experiences. 

Theory is dh^ced from practice in traditional teacher education programs. Prospective teachers see 
their coursework as unrelated to their field experiences. As the Hohnes Group (1990) has noted: 

Teacher education has not been organized to encourage the application of principles 
to practical experience in classrooms .... Prospective teachers are left alone to 
tnt^rate knowledge, to puzde through applications, and to resoKe contradictions, 
ambiguities, and tensions, (pp. 47-48) 

Not only is there a rift between theory and practice, but coursework and field experiences in traditional 
programs are often inherently weak. Many university professors violate the very principles of effective 
teaching they espouse, while delivering content ill-suited to the needs of prospective teachers. 
Coursework is often dtsjotnted, unconnected by common themes or philosophies. Atthough usually 
valued more highly diancourseworic, field experiences, too, are frequenUy weak. They offer only cursory 
opportunities for students to observe and practice teachbg m cooperatiag schools, and Uiey provide 
inadequate opportunities for students to receive feedback and coaching. 

A School-University Collaboration to Improve Teacher Education 

Responding to the cry for reform in teacher education, the College of Education at Uie University of 
Dlinott m die late 1980s joined witii Uie UriMna. minott (D^^ 

endeavor to improve elementary teacher education. Tllie program evolved over two years of joint 
plannmg by school and university personnel Collaboration extended Uirough all aspecu of the 
pr()gram-devek)pment, instruction, governance, and supervision/evaluation. 

Prospective teachers m Uie program spend tiieir entire senior year in the Urbana schools. Theyarein 
dassroonu approximately 18 bom per week--30 hoors per week durii« the last 10 WM 
(This is about 2-1/2 times die classroom experience of stndenu in die traditional teacher education 
program at die Unh«rsity of Illinois.) They begm dieir classroom experience die week before die 
children return to school m die ialL They are dius part of die "behind die scenes' action mvoKed in 
preparing for i new school year, an experience un»«ilable to most prospective teachers. 

StudenU in die program have field expeiiences in a variety of dasirooms during die year. Fordieirfirst 
semester, diey split dietr time between primary and intermediate classrooms in one school Theyspend 
die secoad semester fai a different school aui at a different grade level Students m die program dius 
gain a much broader perspective on schocitng dian is possfl^le from die single dassroom experience of 
die typical preservice teacher. 
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The Langnage and Literacy Block 

As wiftli the other methods blocks in the program^ the Ijngiiagr and Literacy (L & L) block is 
developed and tau^ by an instnictional team coosistiiig of both university and school faculty. As 
members of the L & L team, the authors of this report (tmo university faculty memben and one adjunct 
focuky member, who is an experienced sdiool teacher on leave from teaching) work with three 
experienced Urbana teadiers representing various grade leveSs. 

We began initial development of the L & L blodc during the sununer of 1969, viiien the team members 
shared philosophy, theory, methods, and resources as we worked out a plan for teaching the block* 
Rather than bdng dictated by the universtty faculty, the plan wis guided by what the teachers thought 
were essential knowledge and skills needed by elementary teachers. 

One key feature of the curricuhun that evolved is its integrated approach to teaching language. 
Recognizisg that languagi^-reading, writing, Hsttning, speaking-is learned holistically in a social and 
cultural context, the L & L blodc combines coursework that is often taug^ separately in the traditional 
curriculum: reading methods, language arts methods, and children's literature. A sample of topics from 
the curricuhun includes emerging literacy, beginning reading instruction, reading comprehension and 
readmg-to-leam, the process approadi to writing, reading and writing acroM the curriculum, children's 
literature, and managing a literature4)aseddassroom. Students complete a number of projects requiring 
them to mtegrate fiteracy experiences, including classroom observations, journal writing, and, most 
unportant, planning and tea^^mg lessons. 

An instructional philosophy abo emerged through the collaborative planning of the instructional team. 
One major tenet of that philosophy is that learning is situated: People learn from acting in authentic 
contexts. Therefore, practice in the actual situation of teaching is essential to becoming an expert 
teacher (Anderson, Annbruster, & Roe, 1990). 

Another tenet of the philosophy tt that bistruction must mo¥e the 1^^ independence (Pearson 

ft Fieldmg, 1991). This is accomplished through ici#9Jk^ 

the changing needs of the learner (Bruner,1978). As learners become more proficient, task difficulty 
is mcreased and the amount of teacher support is decreased. 

The teacher initially provides a great deal of support m the form of expUmation and modeUing^ in which 
the process is made as explicit and accessible as possible so that learners can devek>p a conceptual 
model of the task before attempting to ooecute it For example, early m the year, our L A L students 
view a number of professional videotapes of expert teachmg (Anderson k Au, 1991) in which the 
teachers not only model specific methods but also explain and reflect on their teaching. 

To help students gradually assume more responsibility for performing the task, our teachers provide 
comMig^ offering feedbadc, hmts, and tuggpstions as rtudents practice the task. For example, one 
niend)er of our mstructioaal teaa^ the teacherKm-leave, ns^^ 

as they tesdi fiteracy lessons. Her roarhing consists of detaSed feedbadc on the positive and negative 
aspects of the lesson, along with specific suggestions shared with t^ 

session. Opportunities for ortiadation and nfkcdon are hnportant in fostering growth toward 
independence. Articulation refers to getting itudec;^ to vtrbaBxe their knowledge, reasoning, or 
problens-solving strate^ so that they can gam consciousness and control over these devek)ping 
cognitive processes. Articulation sets the stage for reflection, n^iidi involves comparing one's own 
undentandingi with those of an expert or another student, and eventually an intemalLced model of 
expertise. The purpose of articulation and reflection is to devek)p tndividuais who can monitor their 
own performance, and if necessaiyy align tt more Hosely with expert petformance. 
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One way we encourage the L & L students to aiticulate and reflect on their developing expertise as 
teachers is through dialogue joumaU. In the journals, they correspofid with us about the relationship 
between what they are learning and what they are experiencing in their classrooms. The dialogue 
journals thus document the reflections of developing teachers. 

These tenets of instruction are exemplified m one of the nutjiv elements of the L & L block~the use 
of videotaped student lessons. 

The VideoUpe Project 
In the videotape project, L & L studenu videotape each odier conducting 

each of the three chttsroons to which they are assigned dttring the yea . There are several parts to a 
videotape assignment First, before teacU^ students write a Curly detailed lesson plan. Right after 
the leisoo, they view the videotape and prepare a log of edncitioaaDy sipifica^ 
they target 15-20 murates of instmctioa at the focus for ^msitTB Then the students write a 
self<vahiatk», induding both high and low points of the lesson. Next, they view and discuss the 
videotape with their cooperating teacher. The student takes notes on the cooperating teacher's feedback 
and later writes a summary of the interchange. Students submit their lesson plan, the log of signifnant 
events, the two evaluations, and the videoupe itself. 

llie students, along with the entire instructional team, spend at least two hours each week viewing and 
discttssmg these lessons. Over the two years the program has existed, a successful format for conducting 
the discussions has evolved. The student teacher whose lesson is to be discussed begins by giving some 
background mfornutiott, mchidmg the school and grade in which he or she k te%^ 
the students m the dass or group, and an overview of the lesson itselt Then the target segment of the 
lesson is shown. After the viewing, each student in the dau spends about five nunutes writing a 
response to the lesson, focusing oo strengths and srgestions. (We avoid the term 'weaknesses,' 
emphasizmgmstead 'alternative approadies.*) Next, the student teadier commenu on his or her own 
lesson, beginning with the strengths and then moving to other approaches that could have been used. 
Then the dass is opened to general discussion. Because the students tend to be quite supportive of each 
other, the tone is afanostahNwyi gentle, positive, and constrvctim As members of the instructional team, 
we try to hold our comments until the students' comments have begun to wane. By then we often find 
that our poinu have been covered anyway. At the condusion of the discussion, the student teacher 
receives written feedback from the other members of the class. 

Thevideotapeprojedcaptures the instructional tenetsoftheL&LUcsk. The lessons are an occasion 
for situated learning because the studenU are teadung real lessons to real students in real classrooms. 
Scaffoldbg occurs through Umitmg teadiing to a sicgie lesson and piovidhig a strudured assignment. 

The videotape sessions provide many opportunities Ux modelling. Although the teadier on the Upe is 
oot an experienced teacher, modelling of good instruction occurs surprisii«|y often. Peen see methods, 
materials, children, contexts, and sitoatiom on videotape that they do not have the on 
m person. Both the strong and not-so-strong aspects of the teachmg are made explicit during the 
discussion. Alternative approaches are discussed and sometimes modelled on the spot. 

The videotape sessions provide prime opportunities for coocWhf from several coaches. Thefirstcoach 
for the lesson is, appropriately, the cooperatmg teacher, who knows the most about the context, the 
lesson, and the student teadier. Another source of coadimg is the student teadier's peers, who offer 
feedback m written evaluations, during discussion, and often informally after dass. Fuially, coaching 
comes from the iutioctional team members, with their multiple perspecthfes on the lesson. 
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The videotaped lessoos also provide several occatioos for articulation and reflection. Student teachers 
mutt verbalize their Uiinking and ponder their tlioughu and nctioni in writing up the tesson, disaiming 
it witli the cooperating teacher, and presenting it to the daia. The other students must also articulate 
and reflect as they write their feedback and participate hi dtscussion about the lesson. The discussion 
provides an occasion for each student to compare Us or her own understandings and beliefs with those 
of other students and the instructional team members. 

Reflections on L & L 

In his study of teacher educatioo, Goodlad afguea that if teacher education is to improve, *'the goat is 
to join theory and practice in every component of a fiiture teadier^s preparation* (1990, p. 300). We 
agree. In the year*loog teacher education program as a whole, and in the L & L block in particular, 
we try to do just that 

We have anecdotal evidence that the prospective teachers recognize and value the strong theory-practice 
link« An article about the program in a local newspaper reported the following: 

Students said they benefit from leammg how to teach and teaching at the same time. 

*It seems so mudi more eCfective to be able to try something in class the day 
after you learn it,* said semcc Kevin Skomer. 

Senior Oiristy Cornell recalled watching teacher Gk)ria Rainer use a certain 
technique with students at Martin Luther Kmg School 

Tverythmg she was doing was 1^ I had read U to 15 hours earlier/ 
said (Wurth, 1991, p. A-3) 

In an evaluation of L & L dam m particular, another student commented, 1 think that the theory I 
learned m class would not have sunk m as well u it did if I had not been involved in an actual 
dassroom at the same time/ 

L ft L students particularly value the contribution of the videotape project to their professional 
development Muy of their comments oo a survey question addng for "specific experiences in your 
language and literacy course that were moat usefuT mentkmed the videotape project For example, 

*Vkleotapes were very helpful because they gave me a chance to reflect on the quality, 
appropriateness, and iq^plicability of various teaching methods.* 

"Getting videotaped-you learn gjsi seeing yourself teach and hearing constructive 
criticism* You had the chance to see other reaching situations and talk through 
situations that were gHng you trouble.' 

And, from a <8ak)gtte journal, 1 appreciated every comment and suggrstinn. If anything, I've learned 
the hnportanoe of fe^Bllfik from the video projects.' Teachers on the instructional team also offer 
favorable comments, for example, *They^d never get all these experiences in one classroom" (Wurth, 
1991, p. A.3). 

What's m the future? The program itself is contvtumg to expand. The number of students who choose 
to enroO h« bcreased each year. The program wiU mow into a second sdiool district next year, ^ 
other school districts targeted for the future. We are ako exploring creative ways to finance the 
program* 

The L ft L bkxdc is continuously evolving. We actively seek feecttwd: about the course through both 
informal and formal evaluations from students, instrucrional team members, and from other colleagues 
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on the project. We solicit opinions informally through dialogue journals, class discussions, and 
conversatiotts. Formd evaluations whik studenU are stiU enrolled indude a standard university co^ 
evahiation form as well as two other surveys, one which is completed by all program participants, and 
one by students only. We are currently evaluating students who completed the first year of the program. 
Because we were unable to find what we regarded as satisfactory methods for evaluating practicing 
teachers, we are currently piloting some evaluation methods of our own design. We follow up on our 
studenu during their first year of teachmg and compare them to other first-year teachers in the same 
school or at least in the same district We inteniew these first-year teachers about their teaching and 
their preparation for teaching. We videotape them teachmg a literacy lesson and have them discuss the 
lesson. We mterview principals about their performance. 

The evaluations completed to date (ti^iile students are still enrolled) have been encouraging. For 
example, on the student survey administered during the SxU year of the program, L & L students rated 
their pfcparation in reading, bngmge aite, and diiyfi>ii'« Vkmntnr^. dgwiKr«ii^ly i,lf^r than did students 
in the traditional teacher education program at the Univenity of lUiDois. 

Nonethe l ess, the L & L block is not without its problems. As currently staffed, with a high ratio of 
instructors to students, the block is expensive. There has been reUtively high turnover of teachers on 
the mstnictional team, apparently because of heavy time commitment without recompense. Students 
complain about the demandmg work load and the lack of coordination with the other methods blocks. 
Initial^, they are intimidated by being videotaped and by being *on stage* during discussion. 

We have used, and will continue to use, evaluation resuhs as the basis for revising and improving the 
course. Together with our colleagues m the schools, we are confident that we can prepare better 
teachers of literacy for our nation's schools. 
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